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THE ORIGIN OF DEMOCRACY 



J. L. GILLIN 
University of Wisconsin 



I. WHAT IS MEANT BY DEMOCRACY? 

Democracy is a term that is rather loosely used by many people 
and covers a variety of meanings. Used in a political sense, it 
denotes democracy in the government in the sense that every 
member of the state has the right to control directly the details of 
the government. This form of democracy is represented in the old 
New England town meeting. Even then, of course, it was not abso- 
lutely democratic, because woman had no voice in the government. 

Again the term is sometimes used to denote democracy in the 
state. By this term is meant universal manhood or adult suffrage. 
Here the control of the government may be democratic or repre- 
sentative. We have this form of government in only a few of the 
states in the United States at the present time. Before the Civil 
War the black man had no part in the government of the state, 
and until very recently woman had no part in political affairs. 

Again democracy indicates the equality of opportunity as 
between individuals and different classes, not only political, but 
educational, social, and economic, opportunity. Nowhere as yet 
has this form of democracy been completely realized. This phase 
of the matter is sometimes called social democracy in a broad way. 
One aspect of it is known as industrial democracy, as phrased by 
the Webbs. Other aspects of social democracy are the democratiz- 
ing of the church, of the schools, and of social intercourse. 

From these suggestions it may readily be perceived that what 
most people mean when they speak of democracy is political democ- 
racy, and usually they mean political democracy only as applied 
to the government or the state. A real democracy will possess 
the characteristic of participation by the people in all of these 
relationships. A real democracy is therefore yet to be realized, 
although great steps have been taken toward the realization of 
democracy in all phases of our social life in the last half-century. 
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II. THE ORIGINS OF DEMOCRACY IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 

It is very interesting to observe that democracy has its roots in 
the far-distant past. It is not the birth of the last hundred years 
of the world's history. A long series of world-wars, incident to the 
building of states, obscured the democracy of primitive societies. 
Only recently, since the study of primitive peoples has been more 
diligently pursued, have we come to a recognition of the democratic 
form of early human societies. 

If we remember that primitive societies are small groups of 
people bound together by blood ties rather than by political ideals, 
or residence in a common territory, we shall have little difficulty in 
reconstructing the life of that early period and seeing at the foun- 
tainhead democracy at work and evolving among the early types 
of societies. All of them were tribal groups. Either in fact or in 
fiction the members of these groups were related to each other. 
The largest social groups in these times were composed of a few 
hundred, or at most a few thousand, individuals. 

Let us now turn to a few representatives of primitive people 
organized on the basis of blood relationship and get a glimpse of 
democracy in its beginnings. Let us cite first the description of 
Tacitus of the primitive German tribes. Describing their method 
of doing the tribe's business, Tacitus says: 

On affairs of smaller moment, the chiefs consult; on those of greater 
importance, the whole community; yet with this circumstance, that what is 
referred to the decision of the people is first maturely discussed by the chiefs. 
.... Then the king, or chief, and such others as are conspicuous for age, 
birth, military renown, or eloquence, are heard, and gain attention rather from 
their ability to persuade than their authority to command. If a proposal 
displease, the assembly reject it by an inarticulate murmur; if it prove agree- 
able, they clash their javelins; for the most honorable expression of assent 
among them is the sound of arms. 1 

Here we see the affairs of the tribe conducted by the assembly 
of the people. He adds: 

In the election of kings they have regard to birth; in that of generals, to 
valor. Their kings have not an absolute or unlimited power ; and their generals 
command less through the force of authority than of example. 2 

1 Tacitus, Germany and Agricola (Oxford trans.), pp. 16-17. 

2 Ibid., p. 11. 
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This ancient democracy is even more clearly outlined by 
Morgan. Describing the Iroquois gens, he says: 

The principle of democracy, which was born of the gentes, manifested 
itself in the retention by the gentiles of the right to elect their sachem and 
chiefs, in the safeguards thrown around the office to prevent usurpation, and 
in the check upon the election held by the remaining gentes. 1 

Describing the council of the gens, Morgan says: 

The council was the great feature of ancient society, Asiatic, European, 
and American, from the institution of the gens in savagery to civilization. 
It was the instrument of government as well as the supreme authority over the 

gens, the tribe, and the confederacy The simplest and lowest form of 

the council was that of the gens. It was a democratic assembly because every 
adult male and female member had a voice upon all questions brought before it. 
It elected and deposed its sachem and chiefs, it elected Keepers of the Faith, 
it condoned or avenged the murder of a genlilis, and it adopted persons into 
the gens. It was the germ of the higher council of the tribe, and of that still 
higher of the confederacy, each of which was composed exclusively of chiefs 
as representatives of the gentes.' 

The same system of democratic control is to be seen in the 
tribes of ancient Greece. Morgan says: 

The instrument of government was a council of chiefs, with the co-opera- 
tion of an agora or assembly of the people, and of a basileus or military com- 
mander. The people were free, and their institutions democratical. 3 

Even after the great change of political organization under 
Cleisthenes, democracy was characteristic of the Athenian political 
system, and Morgan writes : 

When the Athenians established the new political system, founded upon 
territory and upon property, the government was a pure democracy. It was 
no new theory, or special invention of the Athenian mind, but an old and 
familiar system, with an antiquity as great as that of the gentes themselves. 
Democratic ideas had existed in the knowledge and practice of their forefathers 
from time immemorial, and now found expression in a more elaborate, and, in 
many respects, in an improved government. The false element, that of 
aristocracy, which had penetrated the system and created much of the strife 
in the transitional period, connected itself with the office of basileus, and 
remained after this office was abolished; but the new system accomplished its 
overthrow. More successfully than the remaining Grecian tribes, the Atheni- 
ans were able to carry forward their ideas of government to their logical results. 

1 Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 73. 

' Ibid., pp. 84-85. } Ibid., p. 216. 
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It is one reason why they became, for their numbers, the most distinguished, 
the most intellectual and the most accomplished race of men the entire human 
family has yet produced. In purely intellectual achievements they are still 
the astonishment of mankind. It was because the ideas which had been 
germinating through the previous ethnical period, and which had become 
interwoven with every fibre of their brains, had found a happy fruition in a 
democratically constituted state. Under its life-giving impulses their highest 
mental development occurred. 

How the political democracy of the tribal state was maintained 
in the new political arrangements based upon territory rather than 
upon blood kinship is indicated by Morgan's description of how 
Cleisthenes brought the change about. He says: 

Out of the naucrary, a conception of a township as the unit of a political 
system was finally elaborated; but it required a man of the highest genius, as 
well as great personal influence, to seize the idea in its fullness, and give it an 
organic embodiment. That man finally appeared in Cleisthenes (509 B.C.), 
who must be regarded as the first of Athenian legislators — the founder of the 
second great plan of human government, that under which modern civilized 
nations are organized. 

Cleisthenes went to the bottom of the question and placed the Athenian 
political system upon the foundation on which it remained to the close of the 
independent existence of the commonwealth. He divided Attica into a 
hundred demes, or townships, each circumscribed by metes and bounds, and 
distinguished by a name. Every citizen was required to register himself, and 
to cause an enrollment of his property in the deme in which he resided. This 
enrollment was the evidence as well as the foundation of his civil privileges. 
The deme displaced the naucrary. Its inhabitants were an organized body 
politic with powers of local self-government, like the modern American town- 
ship. This is the vital and the remarkable feature of the system. It reveals 
at once its democratic character. The government was placed in the hands of 
the people in the first of the series of territorial organizations. 1 

Everyone familiar with Old Testament history will recall that 
the ancient Hebrew social control was based upon an assembly of 
people and a council of elders. One scarcely needs to be reminded 
that Saul was not only anointed by the priest Samuel, but was 
elected also by the people. "Then all the elders of Israel gathered 
themselves together, and came to Samuel unto Ramah, and said 
unto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways : 
now make us a king to judge us like all the nations." 2 After Saul 

■Morgan, op. tit., p. 270. 2 1 Sam. 8:4-5. 
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had proved his valor in the attack upon the Ammonites who were 
besieging Jabesh-gilead, the people chose him as king. 

And the people said unto Samuel, Who is he that said, Shall Saul reign 
over us ? bring the men, that we may put them to death. ..... Then said 

Samuel to the people, Come, and let us go to Gilgal, and renew the kingdom 
there. And all the people went to Gilgal ; and there they made Saul king before 
Jehovah in Gilgal. 1 

David himself did not take office as the successor of Saul until 
the approbation of the tribesmen had been secured. When David 
was first crowned at Hebron, the men of Judah had to sanction it. 
"And the men of Judah came, and there [at Hebron] they anointed 
David king." 2 Later all the tribes sent delegates to ask David to 
become their king. 

Then came all the tribes of Israel to David unto Hebron, and spake, 
saying, Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh. In times past, when Saul was 
king over us, it was thou that leddest out and broughtest in Israel: and Jehovah 
said to thee, Thou shalt be shepherd of my people Israel, and thou shalt be 
prince over Israel. So all the elders of Israel came to the king to Hebron: 
and king David made a covenant with them in Hebron before Jehovah: and 
they anointed David king over Israel. 3 

While Solomon obtained the throne by a coup d'etat, his suc- 
cessor Rehoboam was refused the allegiance of the northern tribes. 

And Rehoboam went to Shechem: for all Israel were come to Shechem to 

make him king And when all Israel saw that the king hearkened not 

unto them, the people answered the king, saying, What portion have we in 
David? neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your tents, O 
Israel: now see to thine own house, David. So Israel departed unto their 
tents.'' 

They called to the kingship of their nation Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat. "And it came to pass, when all Israel heard that Jeroboam 
was returned, that they sent and called him unto the congregation 
and made him king over all Israel." 5 

In every primitive society that modern study reveals to us we 
see the same democratic institutions. It is only as groups become 
larger and wars come to abound that democracy becomes limited 

'I Sam. 11:12, 14, 15. 

2 II Sam. 2:4. 4 1 Kings 12:1, 16. 

» II Sam. 5 : 1-3. 5 1 Kings 1 2 : 20. 
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and is finally crushed out by that undemocratic doctrine of the 
"divine right of kings." 

Very early in the development of tribal society, limitations 
began to be put upon democracy. The first of these limitations 
was that of the prestige of age. We have already seen in Greek 
society and in Hebrew society a council of elders. The same 
council existed among the Indian tribes. At the beginning it was 
not undemocratic. It was merely democracy under the leadership 
of age, which was supposed to give wisdom. In a stationary society, 
however, like that of the Hebrew or Chinese, age tends to encroach 
upon democracy. 

Another limitation upon democracy arose out of war. Among 
the German tribes described by Tacitus military chiefs were 
elected by the people on the basis of their valor. With the further 
development of war, however, and the growth of military power the 
military chieftain tends to become the hereditary king, governing 
by "divine right." When that happens, the ancient democracy 
ceases to be even a memory. 

Still another limitation upon ancient democracy was the 
prestige of the medicine man and his successors, priests, sorcerers, 
and prophets. These men, dealing in the occult, came to exercise 
a power that in many cases entirely overtopped the votes of the 
people. In some cases, however, a compromise was effected by 
which the interests of the people and the interests of the medicine 
man were harmonized. 

Still later in the development of ancient society, wealth in 
cattle, or lands, or slaves gave pre-eminence to one individual and 
put a limitation upon the democracy of tribal society. 

Democracy was finally crushed out in the development of 
society only when war and superstition and wealth combined to 
give a prestige to one person that made him absolutely the domi- 
nant figure in society. This occurred in the Western world under 
that peculiar concourse of circumstances which we call the Middle 
Ages. Unsettled conditions gave the opportunity for constant 
warfare. The invasion of the barbarians brought on the period 
of dense ignorance which we know as the Dark Ages. A growing 
church going out to convert the barbarians and adapting her 
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message and her requirements to their mental and moral capacities 
supplied the supernatural element. The building of states out of 
the numerous principalities and dukedoms, under the leadership 
of a successful warrior, concentrated power and wealth in certain 
hands and brought the church under the dominion of the military 
class. The church took control of the ignorant layman through 
his fear of the more learned and supposedly more powerful cleric. 
The military state finally captured the cleric. The concentration 
of power in an autocracy was complete. Democracy had all but 
perished. The voice of the people had ceased to be the voice 
of God. 

in. THE ORIGIN OF DEMOCRACY IN CIVILIZATION 

How then did democracy, born in tribal society and throttled 
in the nation-making stage of human development, ever rise again ? 
Paradoxical as it may seem, its roots are to be found in the struggle 
between classes with opposing interests. Whether it be in France 
or in Britain, the barons became the first champions of liberty and 
the harbingers of modern democracy. That, however, is only the 
beginning. Step by step from Runnymede to the present the 
conflicts of interests of different classes have worked for the develop- 
ment of the enfranchisement of the people. Now one class has 
extended the franchise to a class from whom they hope to get help 
in their conflict with their political enemy. In England it was on 
one side a party working for the franchise for the agricultural 
workers because it was to their advantage to do so, and on the 
other hand the other party checkmated this move by extending the 
franchise to the inhabitants of towns. In America the Republicans 
obtained the upper hand by giving the franchise to the negroes; 
and the Democrats, by extending it to foreigners. Within the 
next few years we shall see one party or the other give women the 
franchise for the same noble reason. 

What I have just said refers of course to political democracy. 
The same thing is partly true also of industrial democracy. Out 
of the conflict of parties the downtrodden and the oppressed do 
get some help. Another condition of the rise of the spirit that lies 
back of democracy is an abundance of free land. Without a doubt 
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the democracy of America of a hundred years ago was partly the 
result of the independence and untrammeled conditions surround- 
ing the settlers in a new country. With the disappearance of free 
land and the growth of social and economic classes, doubtless that 
root of modern democracy will cease to function. 

Similarity of blood also makes for democracy. The first sign 
of the disappearance of early American democracy followed the 
coming of vast numbers of alien peoples to our shores. Class 
distinctions grew up. The " Dago," the " Sheeny," the " Bohunk," 
the "Polack," and the "Hun" were terms of opprobrium by which 
the American showed his consciousness of unlikeness to these 
strange peoples. While the politicians extended the benefits of 
political democracy to these new arrivals through the naturalization 
laws, society inevitably became less democratic. The American 
with Anglo-Saxon ideals felt his superiority. The foreigner no less 
keenly felt the assumed superiority of the native. Prejudices were 
engendered; feelings that often led to conflict were generated, and 
the simplicity of our early American democratic life disappeared. 

It was early seen that one of the great agencies of democracy is 
universal education. Give people equal training and the prestige 
of the learned is gone. Consequently the public school system of 
this country has done much to generate a spirit of democracy in 
our hybrid population. It has overcome the lack of homogeneity 
of blood to a considerable extent, and could new floods of immi- 
grants be shut out, in the course of a short time our public schools 
and playgrounds and business associations would mold to a common 
type the great variety of races and people within our borders. 

Democracy can rise in society only when there is a similarity 
of ideals — political, economic, and social. The educational system 
just mentioned does much to generate such ideals. Newspapers 
and the public forum have also contributed much. Their con- 
tributions, however, have been most important when they have set 
up ideals that could be assimilated by all. 

While democracy is realized sometimes in the clash of castes 
and classes, especially if they be somewhat equally balanced in 
power, a condition that more readily promotes the rise of democracy 
in all its phases is the absence of classes and castes. All the 
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agencies already mentioned tend in the direction of leveling the 
differences between groups. Thus the conflict of economic classes 
— especially in a rapidly changing economic order, or in the changing 
conditions incident to immigration and settlement in a new country 
— the spread of universal education, and the likeness of blood and 
race all tend to wipe out the natural and acquired differences 
between classes whose interests are hostile. We have already seen 
in primitive society that either real or assumed relationship in the 
tribal groups made for democracy. These, however, were simple 
societies and small in number of individuals. In our highly complex 
civilized society conditions are quite different. In the division of 
labor industrially, the interests of working classes clash with those 
of employing classes. The interests of officeholders collide with 
the interests of taxpayers. The interests of one sect sometimes are 
in opposition to those of the other. The interests of the young 
sometimes suffer because they do not coincide with those of the 
aged. The learned sometimes assume to themselves a superiority 
which was made possible only by the education they received. 
And on the other hand, the unlearned sometimes assume a supe- 
riority of rugged honesty and a disdain for culture which set them 
at variance with the learned and the cultured. 

What, then, are the conditions under which democracy can 
exist in the face of these clashes of interests, of purpose, and of 
cultural reactions ? 

These oppositions can be reconciled only in that conception of 
social solidarity which we find expressed in the slogan that William 
Stead gave to the world as a definition of the Kingdom of God: 
"The union of all who love in the service of all who suffer." In 
other words, so long as men do not see the social obligations which 
their wealth imposes upon them, the clash of interests will be 
perpetual. So long as men are unable to believe that — to use the 
terms of a man who had great force in human society long ago — 
" God hath made of one blood every nation of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth," and until men see that cultural differences 
are accidents that impose obligations as well as rights upon those of 
differing cultures, democracy will have a precarious history. Only 
as the conception of the responsibility that wealth, education, and 
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ability impose upon one becomes a real possession of each one of us 
can this clash of interests be reconciled in the interests of real 
democracy. Then the struggle for the enfranchisement of dis- 
franchised classes will soon be settled. The denial of the rights of 
childhood will cease. The bitterness that marks the dealings of 
employers and laborers on each side will disappear. The preju- 
dices — and the superstitions that give them force — between dif- 
ferent sects and parties will lose some of their power. Democracy 
will then become a thing born, not out of the struggle of opposing 
interests and clashing prejudices, but out of the body of common 
opinion and mutual feelings that will enable us to conceive of a 
common task, common privileges, and common responsibilities. 

You will ask me, " Is not this a dream that can never be real- 
ized ? " I reply that it seems to me that the forces are at work in 
the world that will ultimately make real this conception. From 
the standpoint of homogeneity of race, certainly not only America 
but the world is gradually becoming a great melting-pot in a sense 
in which it has never been before. Admixture of races there has 
always been, but until recently it was chiefly under the influence 
of war and as an incident of conquest. That, we know all too 
painfully, is still the practice in the present war. The racial 
prejudices which have separated men are gradually yielding as they 
come to know each other better. Travel and means of com- 
munication are reducing the provincialism of mankind. Education 
is breaking down the middle wall of partition between rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, cultured and boorish. Even the 
present war has created a sense of kinship between the various 
classes in our country such as we have never seen before. Under 
the impulse of the common ideal petty differences are swept aside. 

If we could shut out the great horde of immigrants from 
oppressed nations in Europe this process of building a unified 
American nation would be very much hastened. If we could make 
our school system such that all boys and girls should have that 
degree of training necessary to make them effective workers and 
that degree of culture that would enable them to hold up their 
heads with others, much of the cultural differences would be done 
away with. Finally, if war can be abolished — war, that matrix 
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of hate and prejudice between enemies — the differences between 
nations can be lessened and a better understanding and greater 
co-operation will result. 

Perhaps you say to me, "This would produce a dead level of life 
which itself would be deadly to progress, and why should we have 
democracy if it does not mean progress ?" I reply that if we can 
once get the fortunate members of society to realize that their 
fortune, of whatever character it be, is the measure of their respon- 
sibility for service to their less fortunate fellow-beings, we shall be 
able then to use the differences that exist between men in natural 
ability, and even in education, for the welfare of all. This proposal 
of democracy does not contemplate the destruction of the 
superiority in equipment or of the natural-born leader. It means, 
on the contrary, that real superiority and the leader come into their 
own in the way of service. 

These forces and perhaps others that I have not mentioned are 
struggling to bring to birth a better democracy than any we have 
ever had — better even than that which characterized the society 
of primitive man. Theirs was largely the result of chance forces 
which they neither understood nor were able to control. The 
democracy that we enjoy in part, and that we seek to realize more 
and more, is a democracy that is built, not only upon the clash of 
natural forces, but upon the dreams of men who are able to direct 
forces for the realization of those dreams; upon ideals consciously 
and forcefully directed by human minds. Such was the dream 
that our Colonial forefathers realized, political in part, when they 
founded our great nation. Step by step this dream has been 
extended to ever wider reaches of our common American life. Let 
us hope that out of the present dreadful war there may come a 
greater consciousness of the value of democracy and a greater 
impetus toward the realization of democracy in all the wide range 
of our American social life. 



